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the Church in the ordinary way remains unfettered, but in practice
has not, since 1921, been exercised. The procedure which regulates
the relationship between Parliament and the Church Assembly may
form a model to be followed, should parliamentary powers ever be
devolved on regional legislatures for, e.g. Scotland and Wales.1
Many churchmen consider that the House of Commons, com- church and
prising not only many non-churchmen, but even professed non- State.
Christians, is not a fit body to legislate for the spiritual needs of the
Church of England. The forms of worship of the Church of England,
though not a result of parliamentary authorship, are sanctioned by
parliamentary authorisation, and without such authorisation cannot
be changed.  The Prayer Book of the Church was given statutory
force by the Act of Uniformity of 1558, and subsequent changes
were authorised by Parliament in 1662 and again in 1872. The need
of the sanction of King and Parliament for an alteration to the ser-
vices of the Church is an essential part of the Royal Supremacy and
the Establishment as regulated by the Elizabethan settlement. The
dissatisfaction felt with the existing position is due to the change in
conditions since the sixteenth century. In Elizabethan England there
was no antithesis between Church and State. Every member of the
State was a member of the Church. A conflict between Church and
State meant only a conflict between the laity of the Church and
Clergy. "The amalgamation of Church and State had been brought
about less by the Act of Supremacy than by the admission of the
laity to the churchman's privileges and of the clergy to the layman's."2
It was expected by many that the creation of the National Assembly
would avert any conflict between the Church and the State; that the
House of Commons would not resist the demands of a body repre-
senting the lay as well as the clerical element in the Church of
England; that spiritual freedom could thus be obtained without the
need of disestablishment. These expectations were not fulfilled when
there was rejected in 1927, and again in 1928, a revised Prayer Book
which had been carried by a large majority in both Convocations
and in the National Assembly. This rejection led to a movement for
the disestablishment of the Church of England. A large body in the
Church insists upon the need of complete freedom to legislate upon
spiritual matters, while the fear of "Romish" tendencies in a section
of the Church, combined with the ancient non-conformist hostility to
Church privileges, makes it unlikely that Parliament will consent to
the maintenance of the privileges of the Establishment, together
with the abandonment of State control.
The law of the Church consists of (a) statute law, i.e. Acts of The Law of
Parliament and, since 1921, Measures of the National Assembly, the Church.
1 P. 44, ante.
1 A. F, Pollard, Political History of England, Vol. VI* (Longmans).
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